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Some  Facts 
About  the  Cotton  Outlook 

for  1932 

The  principal  facts  of  the  cotton  situation  have  been  summarized  to 
aid  southern  farmers  in  planning  their  crop  production  for  1932. 
Local  and  individual  circumstances  will  largely  control  each  farm- 
ers  plans  but  the  following  facts  may  help  to  decide  the  best  course 
to  follow  during  the  next  year  or  two. 


The  decline  in  cotton  prices  during  the  last  two  years  has 
resulted  from  greatly  reduced  demand  and  large  supplies  of 
cotton,  and  from  general  conditions  that  have  caused  a  low- 
ering of  price  levels  in  the  United  States  and  in  foreign 
countries. 

The  world  business  depression  not  only  reduced  the  price 
of  cotton  but  also  greatly  retarded  consumption. 

World  production  has  not  been  reduced  in  line  with  the 
declining  consumption  and  large  stocks  of  cotton  have  ac- 
cumulated. The  combined  carry-over  and  current  crop 
taken  together  form  the  largest  supply  of  American  cotton 
on  record. 

Cotton  farmers  in  the  United  States  reduced  their  acre- 
age 10  per  cent  and  used  less  fertilizer  in  1931,  but  the 
weather  was  favorable  and  weevil  damage  was  small,  hence 
the  yield  was  one  of  the  highest  on  record. 

Although  cotton  acreage  in  some  of  the  foreign  produc- 
ing countries  has  been  cut  because  of  low  prices,  world  pro- 
duction is  still  relatively  high.  The  low  buying  power  of 
consumers,  and  financial  difficulties,  have  continued  to  de- 
press trade  to  the  present. 
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COTTON  PRICES  ARE  LOW  BECAUSE  OF  BUSINESS 
DECLINE  AND  LARGE  SUPPLY 

Cotton  rprices  have  fallen  to  less  than  half  of  their  1909-1913  level 
and  are  the  lowest  since  1898. 

In  1914  and  in  1926  cotton  prices  declined  because  of  large  supplies 
and  recovered  as  the  supplies  disappeared  and  as  production  was 
reduced. 

In  1920  and  1921  prices  fell  because  of  world  deflation  and  de- 
pression, but  in  the  next  two  years  rose  to  very  high  levels  because 
heavy  boll-weevil  damage  reduced  production  and  a  cotton  shortage 
developed. 

This  year  prices  are  low  because  of  both  the  ousmess  depression 
and  excessive  supply.  A  decrease  in  supply  and  an  increase  in  de- 
mand are  both  needed. 

As  a  result  of  reduced  consumption  and  large  production  the  sup- 
ply of  cotton  for  1931-32  is  the  largest  on  record. 
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Figure  1. — Changes  in  cotton  prices  compared  with  prices  of  goods  farmers 

buy 

Cotton  prices  change  violently  in  response  to  supply  and  demand  conditions. 
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SUPPLY  LARGEST  ON  RECORD  BECAUSE  OF  BIG 
CARRY-OVER  AND  NEW  CROP 

The  supply  of  American  cotton  in  1931-32  is  5,500,000  bales  larger 
than  it  was  in  1930-31  and  is  2,400,000  bales  larger  than  the  previous 
high-record  supply  of  1926-27. 

Production  has  exceeded  consumption  in  each  of  the  last  two  years, 
and  the  world  carry-over  of  American  cotton  on  August  1,  1931,  was 
about  8,800,000  bales. 

The  crop  of  1931  is  estimated  to  be  16,918,000  bales — the  second 
largest  crop  on  record. 

The  total  supply  of  American  cotton  for  the  1931-32  season  is 
25,700,000  bales  compared  with  world  consumption  of  American  cot- 
ton of  about  11,000,000  bales  in  1930-31,  and  13,000,000  bales  in 
1929-30. 

The  present  supply,  therefore,  is  greater  than  the  combined  con- 
sumptions of  the  last  two  years. 
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Figure  2. — Cotton  production,  carry-over,  and  consumption,  1920  to  1931 


The  larger  crop  and  carry-over  of  1931-32  gives  the  largest  supply  of  American 

cotton  on  record. 
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COTTON  CONSUMPTION  HAS  DECLINED  DURING  THE 
WORLD  DEPRESSION 

World  consumption  of  both  American  and  foreign  cottons  fell 
2,700,000  bales  during  last  year  and  3,400,000  bales  during  the  last 
two  years. 

The  decline  in  consumption  has  been  principally  of  American 
cotton.  Consumption  of  foreign-grown  cottons  reached  a  peak  in 
1929-30  but  fell  somewhat  in  1930-31. 

The  reduction  in  consumption  in  the  last  two  years  has  occurred 
at  about  the  same  rate  as  the  world-wide  depression  in  business 
activity. 

World  cotton  consumption  increased  more  than  8,000,000  bales 
from  the  1920-21  low  point  to  the  1926-27  peak,  at  the  same  time  that 
domestic  business  recovered  from  the  1920-21  depression  and  world 
conditions  improved  generally. 

Although  low  prices  usually  encourage  cotton  consumption,  the 
influence  of  low  prices  has  been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the 
business  depression,  consumer  buying  power  has  been  greatly  reduced 
by  the  present  world  business  depression. 

Prices  of  American  cotton  are  now  lower  in  relation  to  prices  of 
Indian  cotton  than  during  the  lasi  few  years  and  this  fact  is  causing 
mills  to  turn  more  to  American  cotton. 
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Figure  3.— World  consumption  of  cotton  of  America,  Egypt,  India,  and  other 

countries 

The  decline  in  consumption  since  1926-27  has  been  largely  in  American  cotton. 
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COTTON   ACREAGE   HAS   EXPANDED,    OFFSETTING  THE 
SPREAD  OF  THE  WEEVIL 

High  prices  of  cotton  prevailing  from  1921  to  1925  caused  a  great 
expansion  in  cotton  acreage.  This  increase  offset  the  damage  by  the 
boll  weevil  in  years  of  average  damage  and  produced  extremely  large 
crops  in  years  of  high  yields. 

Since  1921  the  expansion  in  acreage  has  been  largely  in  Texas  and 
Oklahoma.  Seven  million  acres  have  been  added  to  the  cotton  area 
in  Texas  alone  since  1921. 

Total  cotton  acreage  was  reduced  about  15  per  cent  in  each  of  the 
years  following  the  low-price  years  1914,  1920,  and  1926. 

Cotton  acreage  was  reduced  only  10  per  cent  during  1931.  Prices 
of  other  crops  that  farmers  could  grow  in  place  of  cotton  were  also 
low  and  many  laborers  returned  from  industrial  centers  to  farms 
and  produced  cotton  despite  the  low  prices. 
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Figure  4. — Acreage  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  since  1890 


The  expansion  in  acreage  from  1921  to  1926  made  crops  excessive  in  years  of 

high  yields  per  acre. 
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YIELDS  WERE  UNUSUALLY  HIGH  IN  1931  BECAUSE  OF 
THE  FAVORABLE  SEASON 

Cotton  yields  fell  from  1914  to  1921  as  the  boll  weevil  swept  across 
the  Cotton  Belt.  The  low  point  in  yields  was  reached  in  the  period 
1921  to  1923,  when  yields  per  acre  average  124.5  pounds  in  1921, 
141.2  pounds  in  1922,  and  130.6  pounds  in  1923. 

The  10-year  average  yield  for  1920-1929  was  154.4  pounds  per  acre, 
but  under  the  exceptionally  favorable  growing  conditions  and  low 
weevil  damage  of  1931  the  high  yield  of  200.1  pounds  is  estimated 
for  this  year. 

Farmers  spent  less  for  fertilizers  in  the  seasons  following  the  years 
of  low  prices.  Expenditures  in  1931  are  estimated  to  have  been  less 
than  half  as  much  as  in  1930.  Despite  this  reduction  in  use  of  fer- 
tilizers the  1931  yield  was  high  because  of  unusually  favorable 
weather  for  growing  and  maturing  the  crop  and  for  keeping  boll 
weevils  in  check. 

Weevils  entering  hibernation  in  the  fall  of  1931  were  reported  to 
be  much  more  widespread  than  in  the  fall  of  1930. 
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Figure  5. — Cotton  yield  per  acre  since  1890 


1930 


As  the  boll  weevil  swept  over  the  Cotton  Belt,  from  1914  to  1922,  yields  declined, 
but  they  again  reached  a  high  point  in  1931. 
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COTTON  PRODUCTION  INCREASED  LESS  ABROAD  THAN 
IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 

The  United  States  is  the  outstanding  cotton-producing  country 
and  its  crop  has  a  major  influence  on  world  markets,  but  production 
has  been  increasing  in  foreign  countries  also. 

The  gradual  increase  in  foreign  production  before  the  World  War 
reflected  the  general  agricultural  development  of  foreign  countries. 

The  rapid  increase  in  foreign  production  from  1921  to  1925  came 
in  response  to  the  high  prices  for  cotton  which  resulted  largely  from 
short  crops  in  the  United  States. 

High  prices  made  cotton-growing  more  profitable  to  foreign  pro- 
ducers during  those  years  and  the  shortage  of  American  cotton  caused 
foreign  spinners  to  encourage  cotton  growing  in  other  countries. 

Low  prices  checked  foreign  production  in  1926.  Since  then  the 
increases  in  Russia  and  in  a  few  other  countries  have  been  practically 
offset  by  decreases  in  other  foreign  countries. 

Total  cotton  production  outside  the  United  States  in  1931-32  is 
estimated  to  be  500,000  to  1,000,000  bales  less  than  in  1930-31. 
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Figure  6. — Production  of  cotton  in  the  United  States  and  foreign  countries 


Recent  increases  have  been  more  marked  in  this  country  than  abroad. 
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SOME  SUGGESTIONS  ON 
SOUTHERN  FARM  ADJUSTMENTS  IN  1932 

Consider  the  advisability  of  growing  some  other  cash  crops.  Each 
farm  should  have,  if  possible,  at  least  one  other  cash  enterprise,  sup- 
plementing receipts  from  cotton.  In  seeking  such  enterprises,  how- 
ever, consideration  should  be  given  to  the  fact  that  many  other  crops 
are  already  overproduced.  Drastic  changes  may  require  additional 
expenditures  and  usually  involve  considerable  risk. 

Reduce  the  cost  of  producing  cotton  (1)  by  planting  cotton  on 
only  the  land  best  suited  to  its  production,  using  poor  cotton  land 
for  other  enterprises;  (2)  by  using  good  seed  of  a  variety  recom- 
mended by  the  State  experiment  station  as  high  yielding  and  of 
good  quality;  (3)  by  early  plowing,  close  spacing,  and  good  culti- 
vation. 

Reduce  cash  costs  on  the  farm  whenever  this  can  be  done.  Adjust 
crop  acreages  and  livestock  numbers  to  keep  regular  workers  busy 
throughout  the  year  with  a  minimum  of  hired  help.  Repair  old 
machinery  to  make  it  last  another  year  if  possible.  Make  the  farm 
produce  as  much  of  the  family  living  as  it  can.  This  leaves  the 
cash  income  to  pay  such  fixed  charges  as  rent,  interest,  and  taxes, 
and  assures  a  better  diet  when  vegetables,  dairy  products,  and  meats 
are  grown  on  the  farm,  than  is  obtainable  if  the  cash  income  is 
depended  upon  to  supply  these  foods. 

Consider  keeping  more  livestock  for  home  and  local  consumption 
but  do  not  overlook  the  present  low  market  prices  of  livestock  prod- 
ucts. Experience  and  considerable  equipment  are  necessary  to  get 
good  results  from  livestock. 

Grow  legumes  if  feasible  to  be  plowed  under  or  pastured  in  order 
to  build  up  fields  not  planted  to  crops  for  sale.  Permanent  pasture 
crops,  including  legumes,  may  be  started  at  this  time  for  future  use. 

Make  a  plan  and  budget  for  the  year's  operations  and  try  to  live 
up  to  the  plan.  Borrow  as  little  as  possible.  Foresight  and  careful 
planning  are  especially  important  in  times  like  these. 

Study  the  Agricultural  Outlook  for  the  Southern  States  which  is 
published  in  Miscellaneous  Publication  No.  137  by  the  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C,  and  the  various 
State  outlook  publications.  These  can  be  obtained  from  the  county 
agent. 
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